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evasion of public burdens. It does not seem to me, however, that 
Dr. Spahr has given due consideration to the mass of evidence pre- 
sented by Dr. Seligman on this point in the essay on the property 
tax, from which the above figures were taken. Without presuming 
to decide the question, I should say that Dr. Spahr's further contri- 
bution to the discussion, namely, that the census estimate of the 
amounts of personal and of real property ($25,000,000,000 and 
$40,000,000,000, respectively) reveals the true proportion of personalty 
to realty, and that assessed values are approaching that proportion, 
involves the statistical fallacy that is so frequent throughout the book 
— the assumption that the correspondence of two uncertain estimates 
establishes certitude. Richmond Mayo-Smith. 

La Science Sociale, dapres les Principes de Le Play et de ses 
Continuateurs. Par J. B. M. Vignes. Paris, V. Giard et E. Briere, 
1897. — 2 vols., 460, 45 s pp. 

Conscience et Volonte" Sociale. Par J. Novicow. Paris, V. 
Giard et E. Briere, 1897. — 380 pp. 

An important contribution to descriptive sociology is made by M. 
Vignes's work, in which one of the definite methods which have been 
proposed for this science — that of Le Play — is applied, not indeed 
with the minute fullness of Le Play's own writings, but with rather 
more consecutiveness and with more conciseness and precision. 

The work is divided into three parts. The first, after an explana- 
tion of Le Play's method, presents a careful account of primitive 
social conditions, including a description of the primitive family, of 
the economic stages of fishing, hunting and pasturage, of the begin- 
nings of the useful and liberal arts, and of the primitive modes of 
religion. The second part deals with the invention of labor-saving 
devices, the domestication of animals and the use of wind and water 
for transportation and for rude manufacturing operations. This 
stage brings with it certain transformations of the family, which are 
explained, with little attempt at critical discussion. The develop- 
ment of new arts of utility, and the origins of mining, forestry and 
exchange are also explained ; and the new developments of religion, 
of war and of government, which are consequent upon the economic 
progress of this, stage, are considered. The third part deals with the 
age of steam and of electricity. The great inventions and the modern 
organization of labor are described ; and those changes in family life 
which have been brought about by the transformation of industry, 
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the growth of population and the development of civilization are 
discussed. 

From this brief description of the work it will be seen that 
M. Vignes has not attempted what Le Play undertook, namely, to 
describe particular societies with full attention to geographical divi- 
sions and historical conditions. He has rather given us an account, 
as nearly as possible in accordance with Le Play's method, of the 
general evolution of society. His work is therefore to be compared 
not only with the monographs of Le Play, but also with the accounts 
of social evolution which have been written by Spencer, Letourneau 
and De Greef. Unlike the latter works, however, this treatise makes 
no attempt to deal with all phases of social evolution : its chief 
purpose is to explain the evolution of family life as it has taken place 
under the influence of economic and industrial development. That 
Vignes's opinions are substantially identical with those which Le Play 
so strongly defended is everywhere manifest. He takes an extremely 
gloomy view of the present state of family life, and attributes what 
he calls the ruin of the modern family and the rapid diminution of 
the birth-rate in civilized countries to modern industrial methods and 
to democracy. 

In M. Novicow's treatise on the social consciousness and will there 
is a very different conception of sociological method and, of course, 
an altogether different explanation of social problems. Novicow is 
chiefly interested in the psychological phenomena of society, and his 
studies are analyses of social thinking, feeling and action. He 
argues that in every nation there is naturally formed an intellectual 
elite which he calls a social sensorium. He undertakes to describe 
the process by which ideas appear and spread within a population, 
transforming themselves successively into ideals, desires and actions. 
One of the most interesting portions of his volume is that in which 
he discusses the rapidity with which ideas are transformed into social 
action, and the limits of social consciousness in space. The latter 
phenomenon is the psychological basis of patriotism. 

In the latter part of his volume, M. Novicow discusses some of the 
modern questions of the day in European societies. This gives him 
an opportunity to illustrate the application of his psychological 
theories in a very interesting way. The great modern questions seem 
to him to group themselves under the categories of militarism and 
socialism. The student of sociology will find many fruitful sugges- 
tions in M. Novicow's strictly psychological discussion of these 
themes. Franklin H. Giddings. 



